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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE current issue of the JouRNAL or GrocraPny has unfor- 
tunately been delayed on account of certain important 
changes in editorial management and in reference to place 

of publication that have been under consideration for several months. 

The editorial management of the JourNaL will hereafter be in 
the hands of Professors Lehnerts and Dodge, who will make every 
effort to have the paper practically indispensable for teachers of 
geography in elementary, secondary and normal schools. The 
JourNAL will include articles dealing with geographical facts and 
the teaching of geography; notes summarizing the best and most 
helpful advances in geography reported in current literature; brief 
notes on recent publications in the book and map world; longer and 
frank reviews, from the standpoint of usage, of the most important 
publications ; and news notes inciuding recent events of interest. and 
forthcoming educational meetings at which papers on the teaching 
of geography will be presented. A special feature will be the reprint- 
ing, in part or as a whole, of articles of teaching value that appear 
in the many reports of the National Government that are a readily 
accessible to teachers. 

Illustration, diagrams and maps will be inserted as cia 
and wherever possible, diagrams will be used that can readily be 
transferred to the blackboard or made into lantern slides by the 
teacher. 

The JoURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY will hereafter be published for the 
editors by Rand, McNally & Co. of Chicago and will appear on or 
about the first of each month, except July and August. As soon as 
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the present lateness can be overcome, the JouRNAL will appear 
promptly, so that it may be depended upon for use at a given time. 

A glance at the current number will show a certain change in 
form of printing. The notes will hereafter be inserted without classi- 
fication under separate heads and thereby much space will be saved. 
The table of contents on the cover will readily show what is contained 
in the number, and it is believed the materials will be as serviceable 
as before. 

The Editors invite the cooperation of all interested in geography 
teaching. Articles, notes, suggestions as to articles that would be 
helpful, questions, and news notes will be gladly welcomed. All 
correspondence in reference to the contents of the JourNAL and books 
for review should be addressed to Professor Dodge ; all correspondence 
concerning advertisements, subscriptions, and the business manage- 
ment in general should be addressed to Professor Lehnerts, the labor 
of editorial management having been divided in this manner by the 
editors, for the current volume at least. 

The Index and Table of Contents for Volume I will appear as 
soon as they can be prepared. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AND 
EXPLORATIONS AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY AUSTRALIA 


BY A. W. ANDREWS, M. A., 
University Extension Lecturer in Geography, Oxford and London. 


HE study of the physical conditions which have determined 
-_ the course of exploration is in teaching, as a rule, entirely 
subordinated to that of the characters or the adventures of 
explorers. A map is seldom.-referred to except to point out the places 
visited and to follow in the most general way the traveler’s route. 
Yet what a field of interest is neglected! We have it in our power 
to call back the romance of discovery almost banished by rail and 
steam, and by putting ourselves in the place of the explorers to realize 


(Reprinted by permission from Geographical Teacher, Vol. 1, No. 4, 
October, 1902.) 
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to the fullest possible degree the difficulties which they had to over- 
come to reach their goal. 

It is obvious that this cannot be done without attempting to recon- 
struct the physical conditions which existed in the regions of their 
travels. Contrary winds, bars at the mouths of rivers, cataracts, 
mangrove swamps, impenetrable forests, inhospitable deserts, moun- 
tain ranges, flooded streams, ice barriers, and all the other obstacles 
in the way of exploration have played too important a part in the 
lives of explorers to be lightly passed over. 

It is true that in some cases local conditions such as old forest 
belts or vanished coast lines cannot be fully reconstructed, but it will 
be found that the main features of climate, land structure, rivers, and 
vegetation are the same at the present day as they were in the days 
when they were first noted. A region studied from this point of view 
will be far more interesting than if it were described without the 
human interest. There will be the breadth of the open country and 
the charm of the unknown instead of the more prosaic review of a 
well-ordered garden. As the object of geography teaching is to stimu- 
late thought and not merely to impart information, it is clear that 
any method which will suggest problems to the pupils must be of 
great value. The story of Australian exploration affords an interest- 
ing example, falling naturally into two parts—that of the sea and 
that of the land. 

The first permanent settlement began with Phillip in 1788, and, 
true to the traditions of Australian discovery, it remained for the 
first half century of its existence a history of the sea. The British 
sailor laid the foundations of the Australian nation, and in the begin- 
ning sailors, more than any other class, contributed the most valu- 
able colonists. At a considerably later date whaling was the main 
support of Australia and New Zealand, and runaway sailors formed 
a very considerable part of the back country population, such men 
making hardier and better farm laborers, stockmen, and. later on, 
miners, by reason of their greater adaptability to strange surround- 
ings, than ticket-of-leave men or the average free immigrant. It is 
worthy of notice that the first four successive Governors of New 
South Wales were captains of the Navy. 

In those days a Governor was not a mere master of ceremonies, 
and Phillip, Hunter, King, and Bligh, if we consider their previous 
training, the times in which they lived, and the populations they 
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governed, amply justified Palmerston’s words: “If I want a thing 
done well in a distant part of the world; when I want a man with a 
good head, a good heart, lots of pluck and plenty of common sense, 
I always send for a captain of the Navy.” The pressing problem 
which faced the early settlers at Port Jackson, to which they had 
removed from Botany Bay, was to procure the most elementary neces- 
sities of life. Phillip was responsible for the lives of a thousand 
people in a country about twelve thousand miles from England, which 
the officers described as the most God-forsaken land in the world. 

It may seem curious to us who know the present fertility of much 
of the coast belt and the river valleys between the Dividing Range 
and the sea to realize that there was actual danger of famine; but it 
must be remembered that the convict setilers were so ill chosen, and 
that the Government so neglected to supply them with the barest 
necessities from home, that for several years after the landing they 
were in constant distress from famine, with its attendant evils— 
disease and death. The only means of relief open to the starving 
settlement was by importing food from Batavia and the Cape; and, 
to secure such supplies, Phillip had but two ships at his disposal, the 
worn-out frigate Sirius and a small brig-of-war, which for many 
weary months were the only means of communication with civiliza- 
tion. The reality of this isolation is brought home to us by the story 
of a remarkable voyage to England made by Hunter, afterwards 
Governor of New South Wales, at that time serving under Phillip. 
From Batavia to the Cape took from October 20 to December 17; 
then they were obliged to beat about till December 30 to pass the 
Cape, which always formed a serious obstacle to the early sailing 
ships. So weak and ill were his men from the effect of his long stay 
in the unhealthy climate of Batavia that he could not proceéd on his 
voyage till December 30. It is interesting that one result of that 
voyage was the strongly expressed opinion that the right way home 
from Australia was via Cape Horn, taking advantage of the prevalent 
westerly winds. The home Government, when they finally dispatched 
a second fleet to the colony, instead of sending supplies to the starv- 
ing people, consigned to them more prisoners and very little to eat 
with them. The authorities seem to have imagined that a few hun- 
dred shovels, some decayed garden seeds, and one or two thousand 
men and women convicts were all that was needed to found a pros- 
perous and self-supporting colony. 
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It is interesting to compare the isolation of the early settlements 
; in Australia and at the Cape, and their dependence on the sea. Both 
were isolated—the Australian colony by the impassable mountains to 
the west, the South African by the lofty and rainless Karroos on the 
north-east, and nearer home by the Hottentot’s Holland range, which 
faced them on the east. In the case, however, of the Cape settlement 
the arbitrary rules of the Dutch Company were more immediately 
operative in hindering advance than the physical obstacles, any enter- 
prise being discouraged which might tend to interfere with the supply 
of provisions to the Dutch ships that used the Cape as a halfway 
station on the voyage to and fro between Holland and the Indies. It 
was only later that the stock-owners broke free from the Company’s 
control and advanced down the valleys running from west to east in 
their quest for more pasturage for their cattle, beginning the habit 
of trekking which was afterwards so largely developed. Here, again, 
a physical reason—the lack of rain, and consequently of grass, forced 
them to wander farther afield. In the early days of the Cape settle- 
ment the isolation was complete, the region round Table Mountain 
being self-sufficing, and the whole south-west corner possessing a 
larger rainfall than districts to the east; but it was never an insur- 
mountable isolation with any serious physical obstacles to pass. The 
mountains were turned on the north and the valley of the Breede 
River was followed to the east by pioneer stock-owners without any 
organized exploration. 

In Australia, on the other hand, the obstacles were of a very 
different character. The pressing need for food compelled the settlers 
continually to send out exploring expeditions; but these succeeded in 
passing the forest-clad range which shut off the hinderland only after 
repeated efforts and under the additional stimulus of necessity during 
the great drought of 1813. 

This was the turning point of Australian exploration, and, though 
the sea still made its influence felt, men’s eyes were turned landward 
to the rich country which they hoped to find in the interior. When 
they had once crossed the mountains they felt confident that they 
would reach the head waters of mighty rivers navigable for boats and 
running through a fertile region. Their hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The rivers ended in shallow, stagnant swamps or dried 
up altogether, according to the seasons or to the special conditions 
of dry or wet years. At first on crossing the crest of the watershed, 


a country was found which, being partly within the influence of 
heavier rainfall, approached the perfection dreamt of by the explorers ; 
but, as progress was made inland, a change was found to take place, 
and, above all, the familiar indigenous grasses disappeared, and were 
replaced by what the settlers took to be worthless weeds. All the 
now prized edible shrubs, such as the many kinds of salt-bush, the 
cotton-bush, &c., were among these despised plants, and even the very 
stock did not take to them until some years of use had familiarized 
them with them. Much of the country which seemed hopeless to the 
early explorers is now grazed by stock. The tapping of the under- 
ground water by artesian wells, which has been particularly success- 
ful in the west of Queensland, has rendered it possible to found 
prosperous settlements on the fringe of the desert regions, but the 
interior remains as barren and hopeless as in the days of the pioneers. 

As the settlements sprang up, which developed into the colonies 
that now make up the Australian Commonwealth, expeditions were 
sent out from all parts of the coast. The continent has been crossed 
and recrossed, until even the spinifex and the monotonous scrub have 
by familiarity lost half their terrors; but, except in cases where 
mining towns have necessitated human habitation, and in the dis- 
tricts irrigated by artesian wells, there has been very little advance 
in the economic conquest of the interior. 

It would take too long to tell the tale of the pioneer journeys, 
but it can hardly be surpassed in interest by any other records of 
exploration. A teacher who follows with his class the adventures of 
Eyre and Sturt in the desert interior, or crosses the continent with 
McDouall Stuart, or traverses the hopeless western deserts with Giles 
and Warburton, or follows Kennedy “cutting scrub all day” through 
the tropical jungles of northern Queensland, will hardly fail to 
interest them in physical features presented in this dramatic and 
striking manner. 

In all cases the routes of explorers should be followed on good 
maps showing orographical features, rainfall, river systems, areas of 
inland drainage, and vegetation. None of the information about 
routes or physical conditions should be presented as an isolated fact. 
Problems of every kind are obvious, and a few examples may be 
stated, e.g.: 

Show, from an orographical map of Australia and a map illus- 
trating the prevailing winds, the regions which are most likely to be 
well watered in New South Wales. 
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Given a settlement at Port Jackson, show, from an orographical 
map, its probable limits in early days. 

Compare the position of the Australian colonists with that of 
those at the Cape from the consideration of rographical and rainfall 
maps. 

Show from a rainfall map of Eastern Australia the regions in 
which explorers were likely to find permanent streams. 

From a map of Australia showing inland drainage areas and river 
basins show the regions that are of least economic importance. 

From a map showing the vegetation of Australia point out the 
areas in which the conditions so much resemble those of the Sahara 
as to make the camel invaluable for purposes of exploration. 

From a map of the Pacific Ocean showing prevailing winds 
account for the opinion that a homeward voyage round Cape Horn 
would be preferable to one round the Cape of Good Hope. 

From maps of Australia showing the temperature and winds in 
summer point out the regions where explorers were unlikely to meet 
with rainfall. 

From a map showing the probable underground drainage of 
Australia point out the areas where springs might possibly be met 
with in rainless regions. 

From climatic maps of Australia account for the northern jungles. 

The teacher can make for himself innumerable problems suited to 
the ability of his class, and he will find his reward for the additional 
labor in the increased interest shown by his pupils. 

In conclusion, let me urge that the teaching of geography in a 
scientific way from the point of view of cause and effect will alone 
entitle the subject to recognition as deserving of its proper place in 

the school time-table and of the employment of expert teachers. As 
taught in many schools with inadequate maps and materials and by 
teachers who, with the best will in the world, cannot find time to read 
much beyond a text-book, it is of very little value as a means of 
training the mind. To teach the subject thoroughly to advanced 
classes needs an expert who has time to read widely and think deeply 
on the presentation of his subject. But this counsel of perfection need 
not discourage the ordinary teacher who has no time to become a 
specialist, if he will only be content to deal with a small part of the 
large field of geographical knowledge in a thorough manner, instead 
of attempting to teach what I may call the dry headings of many 
chapters. 
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HOW THE MANGROVE TREE 
ADDS NEW LAND TO 
FLORIDA 


BY 0. P. PHILLIPS. 
Instructor in Botany, University of Pennsylvania. 


S ONE drives through the country or walks through the 

A tropical flower gardens of Southern Florida, he little dreams 
of the peculiar manner in which this “Land of the Fountain 

of Perpetual Youth” has been prepared for the habitation of man. 


“At almost any point . . . one could quarry the coquina limestone, sawing it out in 
great blocks with an ordinary saw.” 
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A closer view of the coguina stone. The scale shows the inches. 


Its soil is composed, in places, entirely of shells or coral,* cemented 
together so hard that, to put it in the language of one of the inhab- 
itants, they “have to plow with dynamite and reap the potato crop 
with crowbars,” and still it is so productive that the trees can 
scarcely support the weight of the fruit produced. At almost any 
point, by scraping away a few inches of loam and vegetable mould 
(if, indeed, any be present at all), one could quarry the coquina and 
coral limestones, sawing it out in great blocks with an ordinary saw, 
but when once exposed to the atmosphere, it becomes quite hard and 
makes a fair building stone, though no very high structures may 
be built from it. The Spaniards used it for the building of fortifica- 
tions, and old Fort Marion, at St. Augustine, stands as a monument 
to its enduring qualities. If this rock be pulverized and rolled upon 
the roads, it soon cements itself into a hard white surface, as smooth 
+ as the asphalt pavements of a city and firm enough to withstand 
very heavy traffic for years. Some years ago it was found necessary 
to deepen the channel of the Miami River which connects the Ever- 
glades with the ocean. The dredgings which were thrown into a 


*See plate, page 2. 
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huge mound along the south side of the river have now hardened 
into an embankment of solid limestone. 

Botanically, the southern part of Florida might be divided into 
five ecological regions—the everglades, with their hummocks; the 
savannas; the prairies; the scrub, and the piney woods, which when 
cleared become the farm land. 

The everglade is, of course, the swamp land, covered with from 
one to ten feet of fresh water and dotted here and there with islets 
of dense, tangled growth of high saw grasses, and reeds, the fore- 
runners of the hummocks, while the greater part of the area is less 
densely covered with the same vegetation, none of which can be used 
for: fodder. 

Scattered over and around the everglades are the hummocks 
(ordinarily called “hammocks” by the inhabitants), or points of rich 
soil where islands have formed and given a footing for the hardwood 
trees. This nidus of rich soil which gives rise to the hummock was 
likely formed by the filtering of the water at that point into one of 
the numerous subterranean rivers which honeycomb this part of 
Florida, thus leaving any silt it contained to build up the island and 


The beach, showing the coral rock. 
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“The everglade ts the swamp land, covered with from one to ten feet of water,and dotted 
here and there with isiets of dense saw grasses, the forerunners of the hummocks, 
—_ the greater part of the area ts covered with the same vegetation, though not so 

lense.” 


form a support for a different kind of vegetation from the surround- 


ing swamp. Such “pot-holes” or “sinks,” as they are called in the . 


northern part of the state, are numerous over the country, and 
wherever they occur, they are utilized, usually by planting bananas, 
for they contain the richest soil. 

When the area of the everglade is raised a few feet by the deposi- 
tion of decaying vegetable matter and silt, so that water no longer 
stands upon it, the character of the vegetation is completely changed. 
The hard, rank grasses and reeds give place to tender growths of 


“blue joint” (Andropogon Virginiana, etc.) and other grasses which 


can be used for fodder and hay. This area is then known as the 
“prairie,” though, of course, it is very different in aspect and extent 
from the prairies of the western states. This land, still further 
raised, becomes the “piney woods,” and later, after clearing, the farm 
land, though by the usual laws of erosion it soon becomes bereft of 
most of the thin layer of fine soil that had accumulated during its 
period of submersion, exposing the coral and shell rock beneath. 
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During the transition from everglade to prairie, before the char- 
acter of the vegetation has changed, but before the ground has lost 
its standing or flowing water, and is merely a muddy flat covered by 
the saw grass, the area is called a savanna. 

Over the surface of all of the land is to be found more or less 
coarse, white sand, evidently deposited by the sea. At places this 
sand replaces all other soil to such a degree that chemical tests show 
over 99.5 per cent of insoluble matter. Naturally very little could 
grow upon such soil, the principal flora being some of the pines 
(Pinus clausa, the Spanish pine, etc.), the scrub palmetto (Sabal 
serrulata), some Coontie (Zamia integrifolia), and very little else. 
When this land, which is known as the scrub, is reclaimed for culti- 
vation, it is found that no kind of fruit will do well upon it except 
the pineapple, though this plant, on account of its habit of imprison- 
ing water between its overlapping leaf-bases, seems to do better here 
than elsewhere. Repeated efforts to make it yield oranges or other 
fruits through the use of fertilizers and cultivation have signally 
failed. 

In the preparation of a piece of land for orchard purposes, it is 
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“It ts usual to burn over the area, thus forming enough soil to 
Jill the * pockets’ in the underlying coral, making suttabl- 
places in which to plant pineapples.” 


usual to burn over the area, thus forming enough soil to fill up the 
“pockets” in the underlying coral, making suitable places in which 
to plant pineapples, which upon such soil as this will produce a good 
crop. It takes about eighteen months to mature what might be 
termed a “half crop,” and about a year longer before the plants will: 
be bearing a “full crop,’ which means usually the production of: 
about 50 per cent more pineapples than the number of plants set out. 
on account of the formation of from one to several “suckers” pn each 
plant. 

In about five years the pineapples have run their course, but: 
during this time larger holes have been sought, or if it is desirable 
to have the plants in rows, they have been blasted in the coral rock, 
and filled with a few cubic feet of earth brought from some near-by 
“pot-hole.” In these holes the fruit trees are planted, and’ by the: 
time that the pineapples are through bearing, the fruit trees have 
begun to bear crops that would simply astound the fruit-growers of 
any other section of the country. It is not uncommon to see whole 
orchards of trees from three to five years of age bearing such num- 
bers of the largest and most luscious varieties of grape-fruit, lemons. 
or oranges that the branches have to be supported with props. 
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“The red mangrove ts by far the most abundant, and its the one intended when the 
mangrove tree ts mentioned.” These specimens are 2% feet in diameter. 


“The great ‘knees’ and branched roots that interlace over the swamp make it almost 
zmpenetrable.” 
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As is well known, the southern and eastern part of Florida has 
been built up by successive additions caused by barrier coral reefs 
which, contrary to the usual method of barrier reef formation, first 
found the conditions necessary for their growth to be out a few miles 
from the shore, thus leaving a canal between them and the main 
land. This canal gradually filled with debris from the land, and 
sand from the sea until the reef finally became a part of the main 
land. Several such additions can be traced either already formed or 
in process of formation. 


“This network of roots makes a splendid lodging place for silt.” 


By no means the least agency in filling this intervening canal by 

’ holding the sediment, is the mangrove tree (Rhizophora Mangle). 
Four genera of plants might be grouped together as mangrove trees. 
These are called, by Dr. Macfarlane of the University of Pennsylvania, 
according to the general appearance of the tree, the Red Mangrove 
(Rhizophoracee), the Green Mangrove (Conocarpus), the Black 
Mangrove (Laguncularia), and the White Mangrove (Avicennia 
nitida). The last named is usually called the Black Mangrove, but 
its general appearance, which is what is held responsible for the 
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Embryo of the_red mangrove tree (Rhizophora Mangle). From 
‘erner's Natiirlichen Pflanzenleben. 
(1) Longitudinal section of flower. (2) Mature fruit. (3) Branch 
with two fruits, the conical ends of which have been penetrates 
by the elongating hypocotyls. (4) Longitudinal section of the 
ovary. (5) Longitudinal section of the frutt. (6) Longitudinal 
section of the fruit two months later than (5), showing the 
hypocotyl pushed out of the pericarp by the tubular sheath of 
the cotyledons. (7) Longitudinal section of fruit eight months 
later than (5). The hypocotyl has separated from the cotyledons. 
(8) Part of (7) magnified. (9) Upper end of the hypocotyl show- 
ing the plumule expanding. 
popular names of plants, suggests that White Mangrove is much 
more appropriate, even though its scientific name is otherwise. 

Of the different mangrove trees, the red mangrove is by far the 
most abundant in Florida and is the one usually intended when the 
mangrove tree is mentioned and is the one that is particularly 
referred to in the following descriptions. c 

The mangrove trees grow along the shores of bodies of still salt 
water or tidal rivers, always at the extreme edge of the land and 
extending out into the water for several hundred feet, supported by 
their many interlacing roots which spring out from the stems and 
branches above and pass to the mud beneath. The great “knees” 
and branched roots that lace and interlace over the swamp make it 
almost impossible to penetrate except by stepping or crawling from 
root to root, three or four feet above the water or mud. This net- 


work of roots makes a splendid lodging place for the silt or debris 
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carried by the tide or current, and thus fills up rapidly, raising the 
surface of the ground into a mud swamp which is finally added to 
the land. As this deposition advances the edge of the land, the sea 
is shallowed, so permitting the trees to grow farther out in the water, 
while the inner side as rapidly dies away through being deprived of 
salt or brackish water. Thus there is maintained a bordering fringe 
of mangrove trees of a nearly constant width along the water’s edge. 

The life-history of these trees is unique. The small yellow flower 
is not more than half an inch across. Its inferior ovary is two- 
celled, though usually only one embryo develops. The fruit grows to 
be about half an inch in thickness by an inch and a quarter in length, 
and it remains on the tree. While it is thus attached, the embryo 
grows out from the point of the fruit until the hypocotyl has attained 
a length of from four to ten inches and a half or three-quarters of 
an inch in thickness, fleshy and tapering to a point. The two cotyle- 
dons remain within the fruit and absorb nourishment for the growing 
embryo until the hypocotyl has stored up within itself sufficient food 
to sustain the young tree until its leaves and roots are formed and 
it can procure and elaborate food for itself. Then the cotyledons 
break off, leaving the small conical plumule exposed, and dropping 


“Soon it sends out the branching roots which give it the appearance of a plant on stiits.” 
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the young plant, which by its weight spears into the mud beneath, 
where it grows upright for a short time. Soon it sends out the 
branching roots which give it the appearance at low tide of a plant 
on stilts, but at high tide these “stilts” are covered and the aspect 
above water is the same as any other bush or tree. It is, therefore, 
a viviparous plant, with self-planting embryo, and as the branches of 
the parent tree reach out beyond the water’s edge, the embryos fall 
farther and farther out into the water and steadily advance the edge 


of.the swamp. The “economy of nature” is well exemplified in this 
viviparous habit, for, if the seed were to fall, unsprouted, into the 
water, it would wash away or become “water-logged,” because of not 
receiving a sufficient supply of oxygen to cause germination. 

The mangrove trees are of no commercial value unless the recently 
discovered method of extracting tannin from the bark should prove 
to be of sufficient importance to warrant its use in the manufacture 
of that product. It is to be hoped that the tree may be so utilized, 
for the present method of cutting down trees the wood of which can 
be put to so many other commercial uses, merely for the purpose of 
getting bark from which to extract tannin, is extravagant in the 
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Pflanzenleben. pot tts viviparous embryo plants 
a i | out in the mud and water, thus extending the swamp. 
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extreme, while the mangrove has, at present at least, no other com- 
mercial use, and being distributed over nearly the entire tropical 
and subtropical parts of the globe, such an industry would be likely 
to become quite remunerative. ' 


THE GLACIAL PERIOD AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


BY R. H. WHITBECK, 
New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton. 


OT many thousand years ago, portions of the North Tem- 
N perate zone were reduced to an Arctic climate, and invaded 
by a great continental glacier from the North. It was not 
the first event of the kind. Probably it will not be the last As 
geologists reckon time, the Glacial Period was not of long duration, 
for the pendulum of the clock which tells geologic time beats millen- 
niums. Yet the advance of the glacier into temperate North America 
wrought changes which have been determining factors in the indus- 
trial development of half the continent. : 
When the Glacial Period came to an end, and the ice retreated, 
it left the region over which it had passed only slightly changed in 
topography. Some valleys were deepened by the scouring action of 
the advancing ice. Others were partially filled with glacial deposits. 
Ranges of low moraine hills, patches of drumlins, scattered eskers, 
and kames, were distributed over the area which the ice covered. 
These deposits have modified the relief only in the smaller details. 
The addition or the removal of a few feet of soil from a given area, 
the diversion of a stream a little from its former course, the dam- 
ming of a river by a moraine deposit are minor topographic changes, 
but the effects of even such small changes have proved to be of funda- 
mental importance in the geography of the regions where those 
changes occurred. The development of manufacturing in New Eng- 
land, the construction of the Erie Canal in New York, the munifi- 
cence of agriculture in the Middle West, and the growth of our 
enormous iron and steel industry around the Great Lakes, all have 
connection with the Glacial Period. 
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When the “Great Ice Plow” pushed across New England, it 
scraped the soil from her granite hills, leaving many of them bare, 
and others with the merest veneering of soil. Much of the ancient 
soil was carried out into the ocean, and some of it now forms the 
surface of Cape Cod, Nantucket, Marthas Vineyard, and Long 
Island. But seemingly not content with thus far interfering with 
the farming of future New Englanders, the glacier wrenched from 
their moorings countless rock fragments and boulders, bore them 
along in its grasp, and at its melting, distributed them with great 
liberality over the surface of the land. Not all the uplands were 
robbed of their soil, nor all the lowlands burdened with a legacy of 
boulders; yet it was the case in many parts and the conditions were 
sufficiently widespread to impress upon the shrewd New England 
Yankee, that he could turn his capital, his intelligence, and his genius 
into more profitable enterprises than general farming. 

In all the extensive region lying to the south and west of the 
present Great Lakes, a very different work was performed by the 
glacier. As the ice plowed its way into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, it brought with it a vast load of finely 
ground soil. Some of it was the soil which had covered the surface 
of Canada; the rest was made by the grinding, and scraping action 
of the ice itself, upon the underlying rock. But in this case the 
glacier had not plowed its way over hills of granite, and gneiss, as 
it had done in New England, and hence did not carry a burden of 
igneous boulders, too hard to be ground into soil. The ice had passed 
for the most part over a region of softer sedimentary rocks, grinding 
their loosened fragments into that rich, warm soil which makes the 
Upper Mississippi basin a veritable garden spot, the world’s greatest 
wheat and corn field. 

The work of the glacier in New York State was, on the one hand, 
less spiteful than in New England, and on the other, less beneficent 
than in the states farther west. From the Canadian highland and 
the Adirondacks, the ice brought “hard heads,” as the farmers call the 
boulders, and scattered them unevenly over the state. To dispose of 
these cost the pioneer farmers and their sons an infinite amount of 
labor, but this drawback did not prevent New York’s becoming a 
leading agricultural state. On the contrary, the variety and fertility 
of the glacial soil of New York is its greatest source of natural 
wealth. 
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Before leaving the consideration of the effect of the Glacial 
Period upon modern agricultural industries, one other important 
result should be noted. When the ice was slowly melting backward 
at the close of the Ice Age, many temporary lakes were formed in 
stream valleys. Over these lake-bottoms deposits of fine silt were 
spread. With the disappearance of the lakes, the silt deposits became 
rich soil. The best example of this kind is found in the peerless 
wheat lands of the valley of the Red River of the North; they are 
the deposits of Glacial Lake Agassiz, which covered an area consider- 
ably greater than the combined areas of the present Great Lakes. 
Lesser instances may be found in all the valleys of north-flowing 
streams in the glaciated area. 

Not alone has the history and distribution of agricultural indus- 
tries been influenced by glacial work, but in manufacturing also that 
influence is noteworthy. New England did not yield to the boulder 
invasion without recompense. Every one of her streams was obstructed 
by glacial deposits, and from those obstructions were born the great 
number of waterfalls and rapids which have helped to give New Eng- 
land pre-eminence in manufacturing. Around these glacier-born water- 
falls have grown up the great mills of Lowell, Lawrence, and Man- 
chester ; of Lewiston, Nashua, Fall River, Holyoke, Pawtucket, Woon- 
socket, and a hundred other cities and towns. As early as 1810 the 
people of New England began to forsake agriculture and to develop 
manufacturing. It was largely the work which the glacier had done 
that impelled them in this movement. Even as recently as 1870 the 
United States census tells us that seventy-two per cent of the manu- 
facturing of New England was done by water power. In contrast, 
note states like Pennsylvania and Missouri, which were but little 
influenced by glacial action, doing in 1870 respectively thirty-nine 
per cent and twelve per cent of their manufacturing with water 
power. 

In nearly every state in the glaciated region, the impetus given 
to early manufacturing is due to the waterfalls which the glacier 
called into being. Notable examples are seen in the great silk mills 
of Paterson, at the falls of the Passaic; in the mammoth knitting 
mills of Cohoes, New York, at the falls of, the Mohawk; in the paper 
mills at the falls of the Upper Hudson and Black Rivers in New 
York; in the flour mills of Rochester, at the falls of the Genesee; 
in the furniture factories of Grand Rapids, at the falls of the Grand; 
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and in the colossal flouring mills on the falls of the Mississippi at 
Minneapolis. 

But the glacier, as if desiring to perpetuate its memory by a 
monument suggestive of its own tremendous power, has given us the 
cataract of Niagara, from whose brink a million tons of water plunge 
each minute, generating a power sufficient, if utilized, to run all the 
machinery in the great state of New York. It seems likely that the 
city of Niagara Falls is destined to become one of the important 
manufacturing centres of the United States. 

The great industry of transportation, so important in modern 
times, has in several specific instances, been remarkably facilitated 
by the work of the glacier. When the Glacial Period was drawing 
to a close, and while the St. Lawrence Valley was still buried in 
glacial ice, the Great Lakes found an outlet to the ocean through the 
valleys of the Mohawk and the Hudson Rivers, the former of which 
flows through the gap made in the ancient mountain range of east 
central New York. The glacial work in the Mohawk Valley helped 
to make the Erie Canal possible. By glacial deposits, the Ontario 
Plain of New York was graded with a deep, loose soil which still 
further facilitated the digging of this canal, which has been of such 
deep importance economically to New York City and State. 

The finest system of internal waterways in the world is the series 
of Great Lakes of North America. Their influence on the history 
and industrial development of the United States has been incalcu- 
lable. And the cities which have grown up along the shores of Lake 
Erie and Lake Michigan are close rivals of the eastern sea-coast cities 
in the volume of their commerce. The vessels which are engaged in 
our commerce on the Great Lakes are three times as great in number, 
and twice as great in tonnage, as our entire merchant fleet engaged 
in the foreign trade. The tonnage which passes through the Detroit 
River yearly is five times as great as that which passes through the 
Suez Canal, and greater than the combined tonnage which passes 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, and the Suez Canal. The value of 
these lakes to the grain, lumber, and mining industries of the United 
States is beyond computation, and were it not for the water com- 
munications between the iron mines of the Lake Superior region 
and the coal mines of Pennsylvania and Ohio, we should not be able 
to dictate the steel and iron trade of the world, as we are likely 
soon to do. 
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By actually giving birth to the Great Lakes, and by making easy 
the construction of a canal to join them to the ocean, the Glacial 
Period has exerted a marked influence upon the development of our 
commerce, both domestic and foreign. The importance of the canal 
is no longer great, but that of the lakes increases yearly. 

One has only to contrast the paucity of lakes in the southern 
states with their multiplicity in the northern, to appreciate how great 
a change in this particular the glacier brought about. 

Says Russell: “Our greatest debt to the vanquished glaciers, so 
far as the revolution they wrought appeals to our artistic sense, is 
for the tens of thousands of placid lakes they left strewn over the 
land, and the tens of thousands of leaping waterfalls which sprang 
into existence at their retreat. The former are emblems of rest; the 
latter of ceaseless activity.”* 

Among the hills and mountains of New England and New York; 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Canada; of the British Isles and 
Northern Europe, nestle myriads of lakes, glacier-given. Thirty-two 
hundred square miles of Maine are covered by them. In New York 
they not only have intensified the scenic beauty and tempered the 
climate, but with their connecting canals they formed, in the day of 
canals, one of the finest systems of internal waterways anywhere to 
be found. The lakelets of Northern New Jersey and Northern Indi- 
ana have added heauty and attractiveness to both. The lakes of 
Wisconsin have attained a national fame. Minnesota leads all her 
sisters in number of lakes, having no less than eight thousand within 
her borders. 

As purifiers of running water, as reservoirs for the storage and 
supply of water, as modifiers of climate, as producers of fish, as 
means of navigation, and as seats of summer resorts, these lakes are 
geographical features of no small consequence. 


Conclusion: 

The influence of the Glacial Period in the geography of North 
America is manifested in three important particulars: 

(1) In the waterfalls which it called into existence, and their 
consequent effect upon manufacturing. 

(2) In the soil which the glacier made and distributed, and its 
consequent effect upon agriculture. 

(3) In the resulting lakes which have had such an effect on 
climate, on transportation, and on agriculture. 


**Rivers of North America.’’ Page 63. 
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THE DOMESTICATION OF 
GINSENG 


BY FRANK CARNEY, 
High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HE writer recently visited the Ginseng gardens of Mr. Frank 

T Timmerman, Apulia, N. Y., which are laid out on a slope at 
the foot of the west wall of Labrador Creek Valley; a kettle 

lake skirts the slope on the east. This section of the valley is a 


Fic. 1. Mature ginseng plant. 


gorge, accentuated probably by glacial action; three miles long, and 
less than half a mile wide; its bottom has an altitude of 1,200 feet, 
and the side walls rise steeply to 1,800 feet. The gardens occupy 
a narrow strip, partially a talus slope, that had not previously been 
cultivated. 

The American ginseng (Panax quinquefolium) is a species allied 
to the Chinese ginseng; it is a member of the ivy family (Araliacee) ; 
the leaves are palmate; the flowers are umbellate, as may be inferred 
from the shape of the seed cluster shown in Fig. 1. The plant is a 
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Fic. 2. Fresh_roots of ginseng from cultivated plant. (A) One year old. (B) Two years 

old. (C) Three years old. (D) Four years old. (E) Bud. (F) Leaf scar. (1) Seed 
cluster of plant. (11) Berry from cluster. (III) Seed from berry. (From Bulletin No. 16, 
Division of Publications, U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 


hardy perennial ; it adapts itself to the climate of our southern states, 
and grows also as far north as Canada; the southern variety, we are 
told, does not mature seed in this state. Wild roots fifty to sixty 
years old have been found; the age being determined by counting the 
leaf scars. (F., Fig. 2.) 

A few years ago a large number of people made a living by gather- 
ing ginseng root found growing wild over much of the United States 
and Canada, and the same fact holds true to some extent even to-day. 
The root is bought by exporters for trade with China, where it is used 
extensively as a medicine. Some twenty years ago the exportation of the 
root began to decline, but the demand in China has, at the same time, 
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increased so rapidly that the price paid for the American export has 
constantly advanced. ‘Therefore, the gross amount realized from 
exportations did not fall off till 1896, when the natural supply 
showed signs of exhaustion, because root-diggers had been collecting 
all the ginseng they could find for more than a century. The outcome 
of this continual harvesting, with no seed-time, was apparent. The 
woodlands yielded so scanty a supply that the gathering of ginseng 
ceased to be very remunerative, and the question naturally arose as 
to why the plant should not be domesticated. Our carrots, parsnips, 
much of our garden truck, first grew wild, and by careful and con- 
tinual cultivation these succulent vegetables have been greatly im- 
proved. The same exertion that has been rewarded in the domesti- 
cating of food plants might find remuneration in the home growing 
of ginseng. 

Mr. Timmerman’s early efforts at domesticating ginseng, how- 
ever, were not successful. The seed was gathered in the woods and 
sown in the garden, but it did not grow. Then the plan was tried of 
sowing the seed at different seasons, with the same result, for even 
after being in the earth for weeks there were no signs of germina- 
tion. At the expiration of a year the plot of ground was turned to 
other use, but some seed, which had been left by chance, germinated, 
and the plant appeared during the second year. It was found out in 
this accidental way that ginseng seed requires eighteen months to 
germinate; one point, and the most important point, in the cultiva- 
tion of ginseng had been learned. To keep the plant growing was 
the next problem; the gardener gave it all possible attention, but 
it did not thrive; the soil was rich, and every condition seemed favor- 
able so far as the grower could tell. But some condition natural 


_ to the plant had not been observed. In its own habitat ginseng is 


found in shady places; it grows sturdy when trees and bushes shut 
out direct sunlight. After the experimenter had brought about in 
his gardens this same condition of shade, his success was more 
assured. From experience, then, the ginseng gardener has learned 
two things: that it is better to germinate the seed before placing it 
in the ground, and that the beds must be protected from strong 
sunlight. In the gardens visited, about thirty-five per cent of normal 
sunlight is allowed to reach the plants. As seen from a distance, the 
gardens appear to be low, flat buildings. The posts shown in the 
view (Fig. 3) support a roof made either of brush or narrow boards; 
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with a brush covering the light is not apt to be even; by using boards 
of one width, accurately spaced, the grower can admit such a per- 
i centage of sunlight as he thinks the location of his garden requires. 
i Besides regulating the light, the gardener must also protect his 
plants from too much moisture, and natural slopes, therefore, are 
chosen for the location of ginseng beds. Other conditions being 
equal, a northern slope is selected, since the plants then have an 
added protection against sunlight. 

In starting a ginseng bed, great care is taken to have the soil free 
of stones that might obstruct the growth of the roots. In September 
or October the seed previously germinated is sown six times thicker 
than the plant is cultivated; it comes up about the middle of May. 
At the end of the second year the plants are thinned out to six inches 
each way, and those taken up are re-set in other beds. During the 
first year the plant produces a short stem with three leaflets. The 
second year the stem has two branches, five leaves on each branch; it 
also matures two to ten seeds. The stem has three branches the 
third year, and twenty to thirty seeds. So at the end of four and 
one-half years the gardener has an income from each plant, for he 
has succeeded in growing twelve to forty seeds. The plant should be 
five or six years old before the root is ready for market. A six-year 
green root weighs from five to eight ounces, but in drying preparatory 
to marketing, two-thirds of this weight is lost. The dry cultivated 
root is worth from $6 to $10 a pound. 

At present very few ginseng growers are selling roots, for so 
many agriculturists are starting gardens that the seed is in such 
great demand that it sells for $100 per pound, there being about 
8,000 seeds in a pound. Many of the seed clusters seen in the photo- 
graph of Mr. Timmerman’s gardens are worth seventy-five cents each, 
and the writer was shown a bushel basket of recently gathered seed 
clusters valued at $800. After harvesting, the seed berries, each 
containing one to three seeds, are stripped from the clusters and 
placed in sand or in leaf mold; here they are left for a year to 
germinate. All seeds, however, do not germinate, and the skill of 
i the gardener is measured in part by the percentage he can make 
| i grow. This fact has led to much individual experimentation, and 


competition among gardeners is rife enough to prevent any publica- 
tion of the methods by which they get the best results. 
Perhaps but a small number of the men who are trying the culti- 
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vation of ginseng will succeed. Patience, care, industry, and good 
judgment are qualities found in the successful grower. Further- 
more, he must for a few years carry on his ginseng cultivation as a 
“side line” ; immediate returns are out of the question. 


TRAVEL AND TRAFFIC IN CHINA 


UTSIDE of the foreign settlements, with their macadamized 

() streets, there is scarcely a road in the whole Empire that 

deserves to be called a road. Exception must be made of a 

drive some five miles in length recently built at Nanking, and a few 

miles of roadway built some years ago at Tientsin, under the direc- 

tion of Li Hung Chang, the beginning of a highway to Peking. The 

road through the pass from Nan-kou to the Great Wall is also fairly 
well built and kept in tolerably good condition. 

The ordinary road is a mere path, generally undefined by ditches 
or hedges, winding through the paddy fields or over the uplands, 
wherever the traveler can find the fewest obstacles to his progress. 
In the north, where carts are used, it is a common thing to see a 
new track cut right across a field of growing wheat, in spite of the 
efforts of the owner to prevent it. The road from Nanking to Fung- 
yang, 120 miles in length, was built by the founder of the Ming 
dynasty, who made Nanking his capital. It was a creditable piece of 
engineering. The roadway is some 25 feet wide, and in some places 
built up to 12 to 15 feet above the surrounding country. There 
are remains in many places of ancient pavement, but this has almost 
wholly disappeared, and the road is simply a bank of earth which 
in rainy weather becomes altogether impassable. There are three 
splendid bridges on the road, built of stone, one of five, one of seven, 
and another of ten arches. Bridge building is regarded as a virtue 
in China, and there are some fine specimens in all parts of the 
country. In the neighborhood of the cities in central China the 
roads are partially covered with a pavement about five feet wide, 
composed of old bricks set on edge, with sometimes a line of cut 
stone in the middle for wheelbarrow-trade traffic. On the Jarger 
rivers, which Chinese engineering skill has not been equal to bridging, 
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there are ferries on which men and animals, carts and barrows, are 
carried across for a few cash. 

At present the least possible amount of money is spent in the 
making or repairing of roads. Sometimes improvements are made 
by private enterprise, but nothing of a substantial character is done. 
Where dikes are built along the banks of rivers or canals they become 
public thoroughfares, and as they must be kept in a fairly safe condi- 
tion, they may be counted among the best roads in the country. 
Under such circumstances land travel is difficult, tedious, and dis- 
agreeable. In the transport of goods there is great economic waste. 
In bad weather there are long and vexatious delays. The roads in 
the north are cut up by cart-wheels into deep ruts, which minister to 
the wrath and agony of the traveler, and the destruction of any wares 
of a breakable character. Eight and ten horses may be seen at times 
tugging at a loaded cart, which on a western highway would be drawn 
by a single team. In central or southern China, except in the treaty 
ports, the only wheeled vehicle seen is the wheelbarrow, which is 
used both for passengers and freight. In transporting freight, the 
barrow men travel in companies and aid one another over difficult 
portions of the road. This is also a protection against robbers, who 
infest certain districts. A single barrow man will sometimes wheel 
400 catties (5331-3 pounds). The ordinary load is 200 to 300 
catties. For land travel the principal means of conveyance are the 
sedan chair, the mule litter, the cart (used only in the north), horses, 
mules, and donkeys. The most comfortable is the chair, but the use 
of this is denied to ordinary people in Peking and vicinity. The 
most expeditious is the horse. For transportation there are barrows, 
pack-horses, mules, donkeys, and camels. Journeys are divided into 
stages of about 30 miles each; but the first stage on leaving a large 
city, or the last on approaching it, is always a short one, perhaps 
15 or 20 miles. By forced marches a traveler can do much more 
than the ordinary stage, but he will find himself put to many incon- 
veniences by being obliged to stop in small villages where no prep- 
arations are made for his entertainment. Even where such accom- 
modations are found at the usual stopping places, they are of the 
rudest sort. The best are those found in the highway from Tientsin 
to Peking. A large courtyard, half filled with carts, is surrounded 
on the four sides with one-storied buildings of burned or unburned 
brick, covered with tiles or thatch. In these buildings are found the 
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stables, kitchen, sleeping rooms, and on the side next the street a tea 
house or shop. The bed at night and the table by day is the kang 
or brick structure, which is heated by flues passing through it. The 
rooms are fairly clean, sometimes papered; the fare, pork or mutton, 
with vegetables, is savory, and the charges exorbitant, as compared 
with other parts of China, due, no doubt, to the great number of 
“globe trotters” who pass up and down and pay whatever the “Tien- 
tsin boy” may say. Through the central provinces the inns are much 
less comfortable, built usually of beaten earth and covered with 
thatch, the floor the native, unsmoothed ground. You share your 
room with five or six other travelers, some of whom probably smoke 
opium until the small hours of the morning. The room may have 
a door, but often is without one. A small opening in the wall on 
one side is barred with a wooden lattice, which at one time was 
covered with paper, but this has been torn to shreds. A couple of 
trestles supporting four or five narrow boards form the bedstead, on 
which you spread your own bedding, to be thoroughly infested with 
fleas and other vermin before morning. A saucer with a spout con- 
tains a little oil, in which a bit of wick is placed, and forms the 
lamp. There is a rude table for your meals, and a trestle for a seat. 
The waiter brushes the bones and leavings of your humble repast 
on the ground, where a hungry dog is waiting to gather them up. 
In the smaller villages your animals will be stabled in your bed- 
room, and the whole village will assemble to see you eat or go to bed. 
Travel by boat is by far the most convenient and most comfortable 
method in this Empire. In the maritime provinces and the Yangtse 
Valley waterways are numerous. A number of steamship companies 
are running steamers regularly on the Yangtse as far as Ichang. 
Boats leave Shanghai and Hankow daily, except Sunday. There is 
steam communication between Shanghai and Suchou and between 
Shanghai and Hankow, also through the canals connecting these 
cities. Elsewhere, as yet, steam is forbidden, and one must depend 
upon the native houseboats, which are of various sizes, but can be 
made comfortable. One must be prepared to suffer long delays at 
times when thé wind and tide are unfavorable. The cost of travel 
and transportation varies in different parts of the Empire.—*A bstract 
from the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, June, 1901. 
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THE DANISH WEST INDIES* 


‘| ‘\ HE group of islands known as the Danish West Indies consists 
of the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz, or Ste. 
Croix (St. Cross). They lie off the eastern coast of Porto Rico, 

St: Thomas being 38 miles due east of the northeastern extremity of 

Porto Rico, St. John 12 miles east of St. Thomas, while Ste. Croix is 

about 50 miles south of St. Thomas and 60 miles southeast of the 

southeastern coast of Porto Rico. St. Thomas and St. John belong to 
the group known as the Virgin Islands, a chain stretching eastwardly 
from Porto Rico, and a prolongation of the elevation which forms 
the Greater Antilles (Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and Porto Rico), and 
forming also the connection between the Greater Antilles and the 

Lesser Antilles, this group, the Virgin Islands, being described by 

Reclus as “the keystone of the vast semicircle described by the whole 

of the Antilles.” Ste. Croix belongs more clearly to the Lesser An- 

tilles, being, according to Reclus, “geographically distinct from the 

Virgin Archipelago, from which it is separated by a tongue of the 

ocean, its marine bank forming an advanced promontory of the 

Lesser Antilles.” He adds, however, that the two insular systems, 

Greater Antilles and Lesser Antilles, overlap at their converging 

extremities. Two other islands of the Virgin group, Culebra and 

Vieques, lying immediately off the coast of Porto Rico, and between 

that island and St. Thomas, became possessions of the United States 

under the cession of Porto Rico, with which they had been included, 
and were made a part of the census department of Humacac, the 
eastern department of Porto Rico. : 

Ste. Croix is the largest of the three islands under consideration, 
being 19 English miles in length (east and west), and from 1 to 5 
miles in width. The northern part is intersected from east to west 
by a range of low mountains; the southwestern part is level or 
slightly undulating, and the shores are surrounded by coral reefs. 
The area of the island is 81 English square miles; the population 
in 1890, 18,783. 

St. Thomas is about 13 miles long (east and west), by 4 miles in 


*Abstract from the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the 
United States, January, 1902. 
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width, having an area of 32 square miles and a population in 1890 
of 12,019. A range of mountains extends from the western terminus 
eastwardly through the centre of the island about two-thirds of its 
distance, and then divides into two branches, extending eastwardly 
to the coast, the cultivable area thus being less than that of Ste. 
Croix. 

St. John, which lies about 12 miles east of St. Thomas, and 
which is looked upon as a dependency of the latter island, has an 
area of 21 square miles and a population in 1890 of 984, having a 
comparatively small cultivable area. 

Ste. Croix is usually designated as the capital of the group, but 
the Governor resides during alternating periods of six months at 
Christiansted, on the island of Ste. Croix, and Charlotte Amalie, on 
the island of St. Thomas. The principal cities on the islands are 
Christiansted, with a population of 5,500; Fredrikssted, with a popu- 
lation of 3,700; and Charlotte Amalie, with a population of about 
10,000. 

The cultivable area of the islands is comparatively small, that of 
Ste. Croix being of greatest relative importance. Of the 51,980 acres 
in that island, 16,500 acres are in sugar, 30,000 under pasture, and 
the remainder is unoccupied. There were in 1899 about 100 sugar 
estates on the island under cultivation, and the export of sugar in 
1896, the latest year for which figures are available, amounted to 
about 15,000 tons. Considerable quantities of tropical fruits are 
also produced, and small quantities of rum, tobacco, and bay rum. 
The cultivable area of St. Thomas and St. John is even less, but 
the products are similar to those of Ste. Croix. 

The commerce of the islands, which was formerly considerable 
by reason of the fact that the port of Charlotte Amalie, on St. 
Thomas, has been for many years a free port, and one easily utilized 
by vessels engaging in the West Indian traffic, has materially dete- 
riorated since the application of steam to navigation. Steam packets, 
with regular service, now visit every island in the West Indies, and 
thus render each island independent of local supplies, and the com- 
parative monopoly formerly enjoyed by St. Thomas and its port of 
Charlotte Amalie has been to a considerable extent reduced. 

The population is chiefly negroes, descendants of slaves imported 
from Africa a century ago, and the language spoken is chiefly English ; 


though at St. Thomas, which had heen the rendezvous of ships of all 
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nations, Danish, Dutch, French, Spanish, and German, as well as 
English, are spoken. The population of these islands is described as 
of a more industrious habit than that of many other of the West 
Indian islands. Recent estimates put the total population of the 
three islands at about 32,000, of which about one-sixth of the number 
are whites. 

The ports of the islands, which are among their important char- 
acteristics, are as follows: On the island of Ste. Croix, an inlet, at 
the head of which is the city of Christiansted, capital of the island 
and usually spoken of as the capital of the Danish West Indies. 
The inlet is to a great extent choked with mud, and is perhaps least 
available of any of the ports of the island in question. On the island 
of St. John the port of Coral Bay (“Crawl” Bay), lying on its east 
side, is described by Reclus as “the best harbor of refuge in the An- 
tilles during cyclones, but visited only by fishing smacks and other 
small craft.” The island of St. Thomas possesses a port described 
by Reclus as “an excellent harbor, although deficient both in size and 
depth, which forms a nearly circular basin on the south side of the 
island, of easy access and well sheltered from the trade winds by a 
promontory and an inlet; nevertheless hurricanes have occasionally 
penetrated into this amphitheatre, as they have also into the port of 
Havana, nearly all of the vessels in the harbor having been stranded, 
and the shore strewn with dead bodies and wreckage in 1819.” Refer- 
ring to this subject, the report of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, submitted March 31, 1898, says: “From a military point 
of view, the value of these islands to the United States can hardly 
be overestimated. We have always been anxious to have a good naval 
and coaling station in the West Indies. Important in time of peace, 
such a station would be essential to our safety in time of war. The 
fine harbor of St. Thomas fulfills all the required naval and military 
conditions. As has been pointed out by Captain Mahan, it is one of 
the great strategic points of the West Indies. The islands could be 
readily defended from attack, occupying a commanding strategic 
position, and are of incalculable value to the United States, not only 
as a part of the national defence, but as removing by their possession 
a very probable cause of foreign complications.” 

The harbor of St. Thomas is described by Clark E. Carr, United 
States minister to Denmark in 1892, as follows: “The harbor of St. 
Thomas is almost circular in form. The entrance is by a neck guarded 
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by two heavy forts and accommodating 500 vessels. The island, 13 
miles long and averaging 3 miles wide, has been justly designated as 
a small Gibraltar. It is asserted by the highest authority that it can 
at small expense be made impregnable. Unlike the mole of St. 
Nicholas, where a large amount of money would have to be expended 
to erect suitable wharves and other necessary improvements and to 
defend them against dangers from a capricious government, St. 
Thomas has already, through private enterprise, her great wharves, 
upon which thousands of tons of coal are deposited, an enormous 
floating dock capable of receiving vessels of 3,000 tons, marine shops 
for repairing small vessels, immense cisterns for the storage of water 
for the supply of vessels, a factory where every kind of ironwork for 
the repair of vessels can be turned out, including boilers, shafts, etc. 
The representatives of every industry and trade relating to the build- 
ing and supplying of navigation ships—ship brokers, ship carpenters 
and calkers—can supply every demand of commerce. There are 
wharves alongside of which ships drawing 27 feet of water can be 
moored and coaled day or night at the rate of from 60 to 100 tons an 
hour. It is asserted and believed that the necessary defences and the 
furnishing and equipping an entire naval station in the West Indies, 
which nature and enterprise have already supplied to St. Thomas, if 
this were possible, would cost much more than the sum fixed upon in 
1867 ($10,000,000) as a consideration for the cession of the islands 
of St. Thomas and St. John to the United States. These Danish 
islands, with the splendid harbor of St. Thomas, presenting all we 
can possibly desire for a naval and supply station—location, security, 
amplitude, development—everything is in reach upon terms which 
were regarded as reasonable when far less important or valuable to us. 
The vast increase of steam navigation, necessitating supply stations 
for coal and machinery, the expansion of our commerce, the building 
up of our splendid new navy, the prospect of a ship canal across the 
Isthmus, which will make St. Thomas one of the most important 
stations upon voyages around and to most countries of the world; all 
these considerations and many more combine to make the possession 
of this harbor of far more importance to us than when the question 
of its acquisition was under consideration a quarter of a century 
ago.” 

United States Consul Van Horne, located at St. Thomas, in a 
report to the State Department in May, 1900, says: “St. Thomas is 
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pre-eminently a coaling station. This fact is being emphasized more 
and more each year. Steam navigation of the ocean with cable facili- 
ties has caused this port to lose the position of commercial provider 
for the West Indies, but as a coaling station it is without a peer, all 
things considered. A hundred thousand tons of coal. were handled 
here during the past year, the Hamburg-American Line alone using 
more than 6,000 tons per month. The present superintendent of the 
coast survey, still a young man, says he remembers when 6,000 tons 
was a large amount of coal to handle during twelve months. At the 
present rate of use the quantity needed will be 75,000 tons for the 
next twelve months, and it is to be remembered that every pound of 
this coal is American. St. Thomas, lying as it does in the track of 
commerce, and offering a commodicus and safe harbor, must in the 
near future—especially when the isthmian canal is finished—become 
« relief station and coal-supply depot of the middle Atlantic.” Consul 
Van Horne, in a statement dated April 23, 1900, gives the imports 
into St. Thomas during the year ending March 31, 1900, as $733,407 
in value, and those of the port of Christiansted, on the island of Ste. 
Croix, $420,908. The number of steamers reported as entering the 
port of St. Thomas in the six months ending September 30, 1900, 
was 115, and the total number of sailing and steam vessels, 408. 
The climate of the islands, especially that of St. Thomas, was 
described in much detail by Knox in 1850, a description which pre- 
sumably applies at the present time. According to his account the 
climate of St. Thomas is remarkably fine and salubrious. Although 
situated within the Tropics, the heat is greatly modified by the con- 
stant and invigorating trade winds. The island being small and 
almost a mass of rocks, without forests or much low ground, the wind 
comes fresh from the sea, and is seldom, if ever, charged with miasma. 
With the trade winds it can scarcely be said that the inhabitants suffer 
under such extremes of heat as are often felt in higher latitudes. The 
daily range of the thermometer is seldom more than 9°F., while in 
more northern latitudes, as at New York or London it is often 36°F. 
It is owing to the very slight variations that the climate is so healthy 
and so happily adapted to individuals suffering under pulmonary 
attacks. “We have seen,” he says, its most extraordinary effects upon 
persons apparently sinking rapidly under consumption. In a few 
months they have completely recovered their health. Our clear, blue 
sky, uniform temperature, and fresh, invigorating breezes are restora- 
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tives of no ordinary character, and will often benefit when all other 
means will fail.” Mr. Knox adds that during a series of observations 
made by himself, about 11,000 in number, and continued from 1843 
to 1851, the highest degree of the thermometer observed was 91.9°, 
the highest being in the month of September, and the lowest in the 
last days of January. The rain, he says, usually falls in brief showers, 
and will often descend more copiously in from two to ten minutes than 
it does in-so many hours in northern latitudes, and drizzling rains and 
mists are unknown. The average mean fall of rain during eleven 
years, from 1828 to 1839, at St. Thomas was 46.8 inches, ranging 
from 24 inches in January steadily upward from August to Novem- 
ber, when it averaged about 54 inches, falling again to 24 inches in 
December, January, and February. The constant comparatively high 
temperature, however, he adds, proves enervating after a period of 
time, and “whilst foreigners who have taken up their residence in St. 
Thomas enjoy a good degree of health as a general thing, the great 
majority find an occasional change to more northern latitudes abso- 
lutely necessary to restore the tone and vigor of their constitutions. 
The continued heat of summer and winter, even with the most careful 
and temperate, ultimately debilitates the system and induces diseases. 
Hence European and American residents are continually leaving the 
island for a short sojourn during the summer or winter in their native 
country, and almost invariably return with improved health, to remain 
a few years and then repeat the change. Six years’ observation in the 
island has fully confirmed us in the opinion that such occasional 
change of climate is necessary. The West Indies are a favorite resort 
for invalids suffering under or threatened with pulmonary attacks.” 
Geologically the islands are described by Dr. Hornbeck as a mass 
of bluish, hard granite or porphyry. The surface of the rocks for a 
long period have undergone and are still undergoing decomposition, 
and the valleys lving near the seashore and between the spurs from 
the main ranges of the hills have been formed by the alluvial matter 
washed down by the heavy tropical rains from the decomposing hills. 
This alluvium varies from 10 to 50 feet in depth. There are, however, 
few valleys of any size in St. Thomas or Ste. Croix. The southern 
part of the island contains a considerable cultivable area, which is 
chiefly devoted to the production of sugar. Earthquakes are fre- 
quently observed, but seldom result in damage to buildings or prop- 
erty. Hurricanes, however, are justly dreaded, and have occurred at 
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intervals, proving in many cases extremely destructive, those especially 
noted being in 1713, 1738, 1742, 1793, 1819, 1837, and the latest in 
1898, the details of which are well remembered in its destructive 
effects in Porto Rico, as well as in the adjacent islands. 


| GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS OF 
BASE LINES AND PRINCIPAL 
MERIDIANS GOVERNING 
THE PUBLIC SURVEYS* 


BY WILLIAM G. RAYMOND. 


‘Tx system of rectangular surveying, authorized by law 


May 20, 1785, was first employed in the survey of United 
States public lands in the state of Ohio. 

The boundary line between the states of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
known as “Elliott’s line,” in longitude 80° 32’ 20” west from Green- 
ae wich, is the meridian to which the first surveys are referred. The 
| townships east of the Scioto River, in the state of Ohio, are numbered 
iH from south to north, commencing with No. 1 on the Ohio River, while 
| the ranges are numbered from east to west, beginning with No. 1 on 
the east boundary of the state, except in the tract designated “U. S. 
military land,” in which the townships and ranges are numbered, 
respectively, from the south and east boundaries of said tract. 

During the period of one hundred and nine years since the organ- 
ization of the system of rectangular surveying, numbered and locally 
named principal meridians and base lines have been established, as 
follows: 

The first principal meridian begins at the junction of the Ohio 
and Big Miami rivers, extends north on the boundary line between 
the states of Ohio and Indiana, and roughly approximates to the 
| meridian of longitude 84° 48’ 50” west from Greenwich. The ranges 
of the public surveys in the state of Ohio, west of the Scioto River, 
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(* Reprinted, by permission, from a Text-Book of Plare Surveyi>¢, by 
: William G. Raymond; Copyright, 1896, by American Book Company.) 
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are, in part, numbered from this meridian. For further information 
in regard to numbering of townships and ranges of the early surveys 
in Ohio, the reader is referred to the state map prepared in the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 

The second principal meridian coincides with 86° 28’ of longitude 
west from Greenwich, starts from a point two and one-half miles west 
of the confluence of the Little Blue and Ohio rivers, runs north to the 
northern boundary of Indiana, and, with the base line in latitude 
38° 28’ 20”, governs the surveys in Indiana and part of those in 
Illinois. 

The third principal meridian begins at the mouth of the Ohio 
River and extends north to the northern boundary of the state of 
Illinois, and with the base line in latitude 38° 28’ 20”, governs the 
surveys in the state east of the third principal meridian, with the 
exception of those projected from the second principal meridian, and 
the surveys on the west, to the Illinois River. This meridian is nearly 
coincident with 89° 10’ 15” of west longitude from Greenwich. 

The fourth principal meridian begins at a point on the right bank 
of the Illinois River, in latitude 40° 00’ 30” north, and longitude 
90° 28’ 45” west from Greenwich, and with the base line running 
west from the initial point, governs the surveys in Illinois west of the 
Illinois River and west of that part of the third principal meridian 
which lies north of the river. 

The fourth principal meridian also extends north through Wis- 
consin and northeastern Minnesota, and, with the south boundary of 
Wisconsin as its base line, governs all the surveys in the former and 
those in the latter state lying east of the Mississippi River, and the 
third guide meridian west (of the fifth principal meridian system). 
north of the river. 

The fifth principal meridian starts from the old mouth of the 
Arkansas River, and with the base line running west from the old 
mouth of the St. Francis River, governs the surveys in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, North Dakota; those in Minnesota, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River and west of the third guide meridian north of the 
river; and in South Dakota all east of the Missouri River, and the 
surveys on the west side of the river to a limiting line following the 
third guide meridian (of the sixth principal meridian system), White 
River, and the west and north boundaries of the Lower Brulé Indian 
Reservation. This meridian is nearly coincident with 91° 03° 42” 
longitude west from Greenwich. 
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The sixth principal meridian, which is approximately the meridian 
of 97° 23’ west longitude from Greenwich, extends from the base line 
coincident with the north boundary of Kansas in latitude 40° north, 
south through the state to its south boundary, in latitude 37° north, 
and north through Nebraska to the Missouri River; and governs the 
surveys in Kansas and Nebraska; the surveys in Wyoming, except 
those referred to the Wind River meridian and base line, which inter- 
sect in latitude 43° 01’ 20” north, and longitude 108° 48’ 40” west 
from Greenwich; the surveys in Colorado, except those projected from 
the New Mexico and Ute meridians, the latter intersecting its base 
line in latitude 39° 06’ 40” north and longitude 108° 33’ 20” west 
from Greenwich; and the surveys in South Dakota extended, or to be 
extended, over the tract embracing the Pine Ridge and Rosebud 
Indian reservations. 

In addition to the above-named numbered principal meridians, 
other principal meridians with local names have been established as 
follows: 

The Michigan meridian, in longitude 84° 22’ 24” west from Green- 
wich, with a base line in latitude 42° 26’ 30” north (eight miles north 
of Detroit), governs the surveys in Michigan. 

The Tallahassee meridian, in longitude 84° 16’ 42” west from 
Greenwich, runs north and south from the initial point on the base 
line at Tallahassee in latitude 30° 28’ north, and governs the surveys 
in Florida. 

The Saint Stephen’s meridian, in longitude 88° 02’ west from 
Greenwich, begins at the initial point (Elliott’s corner), on the base 
line, in latitude 31° north, extends south to Mobile Bay and north to 
latitude 33° 06’ 20”. and governs the surveys in the southern district 
of Alabama, and in Pearl River district lying east of the river and 
south ‘of the Choctaw base line, in latitude 31° 52’ 40” north, and 
governs the surveys in the northern district of Alabama. 

The Huntsville meridian begins on the northern boundary of Ala- 
bama, in latitude 34° 59’ north, longitude 86° 34’ 45” west from 
Greenwich, extends south to latitude 33° 06’ 20” north, and governs 
the surveys in the northern district of Alabama. 

The Choctaw meridian begins on the Choctaw base line, latitude 
31° 54’ 40”, longitude 90° 14’ 45” west from Greenwich, runs north 
to the south boundary of the Chickasaw cession, in latitude 34° 19’ 40” 
north, and governs the surveys east and west of the meridian, and 
north of the base line. 
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The Chickasaw meridian begins on the north boundary of Mis- 
sissippi in latitude 34° 59’ north, longitude 89° 15’ west from Green- 
wich, extends south to latitude 33° 48’ 45” north, and governs the 
surveys in north Mississippi. 

The Washington meridian begins on the weit line in latitude 31° 
north, longitude 91° 9’ 15” west from Greenwich, extends north to 
the Mississippi River, and governs the surveys in the southwestern 
angle of the state of Mississippi. 

The Saint Helena meridian begins at the initial point of the 
Washington meridian, in latitude 31° north, and longitude 91° 09’ 15” 
west of Greenwich, extends south to the Mississippi River, and gov- 
erns the surveys in the Greensburg and southeastern districts of 
Louisiana, east of the Mississippi River. 

The Louisiana meridian, in longitude 92° 24’ 15” west of Green- 
wich, extends from the Gulf of Mexico to the north boundary of 
Louisiana, and with the base line through the initial point, conform- 
ing to the parallel of 31° north latitude, governs all the surveys in 
the state west of the Mississippi River. 

The New Mexico meridian, in longitude 106° 53’ 40” west from 
Greenwich, extends through the territory, and with the base line, in 
latitude 34° 15’ 25” north, governs the surveys in New Mexico, eacept 
those in the northwest corner of the territory, referred to Navajo 
meridian and base line, which have their initial point in latitude 
35° 45’ north, longitude 108° 32’ 45” west from Greenwich. 

The Salt Lake meridian, in longitude 111° 54’ 00” west from 
Greenwich, has its initial point at the corner of Temple Block, in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, extends north and south through the territory, and, 
with the base line, through the initial, and coincident with the parallel 
of 40° 46’ 04” north latitude, governs the surveys in the territory, 
except those referred to the Uintah meridian and base line projected 
from an initial point in latitude 40° 26’ 20” north, longitude 109° 
57%’ 30” west from Greenwich. 

The Boise meridian, longitude 116° 24’ 15” west from Greenwich, 
passes through the initial point established south 29° 30’ west, nine- 


teen miles distant from Boisé City, extends north and south through © 


the state, and, with the base line in latitude 43° 46’ north, governs 
the surveys in the state of Idaho. 

The Mount Diablo meridian, California, coincides with the 
meridian of 121° 54’ 48” west from Greenwich, intersects the base 
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line on the summit of the mountain from which it takes its name, 
in latitude 37° 51’ 30” north, and governs the surveys in the state of 
Nevada, and the surveys of all central and northern California, except 
those belonging to the Humboldt meridian system. 

The Humboldt meridian, longitude 124° 08’ west from Greenwich, 
intersects the base line on the summit of Mount Pierce, in latitude 
40° 25’ 12” north, and governs the surveys in the northwestern corner 
of California, lying west of the Coast range of mountains, and north 
of township 5 south, of the Humboldt meridian system. 

The San Bernardino meridian, California, longitude 116° 56’ 15” 
west from Greenwich, intersects the base line on Mount San Ber- 
nardino, latitude 34° 07’ 10” north, and governs the surveys in 
southern California, lying east of the meridian, and that part of the 
surveys situated west of it which is south of the eighth standard par- 
allel south, of the Mount Diablo meridian system. 

The Williamette meridian, which is coincident with the meridian 
of 122° 44’ 20” west from Greenwich, extends south from the base 
line, in latitude 45° 31’ north, to the north boundary of California, 
and north to the international boundary, and governs all the public 
surveys in the states of Oregon and Washington. 

The Black Hills meridian, longitude 104° 03’ west from Green- 
wich, with the base line in latitude 44° north, governs the surveys in 
the state of South Dakota, north and west of White River, and west 
of the Missouri River (between latitudes 45° 55’ 20” and 44° 17’ 
30”), the north and west boundaries of the Lower Brulé Indian Reser- 
vation, and the west boundary of range 79 west, of the fifth principal 
meridian system. 

The Montana meridian extends north and south from the initial 
monument on the summit of a limestone hill, eight hundred feet high, 
longitude 111° 38’ 50” west from Greenwich; and with the base line 
on the parallel of 45° 46’ 48” north latitude, governs the surveys in 
the state of Montana. 

The Gila and Sali River meridian intersects the base line on the 
south side of Gila River, opposite the mouth of Salt River, in latitude 
33° 22’ 40” north, longitude 112° 17’ 25” west from Greenwich, and 
governs the surveys in the territory of Arizona. 

The Indian meridian, in longitude 97° 14’ 30” west from Green- 
wich, extends from Red River to the south boundary of Kansas, and 
with the base line in latitude 34° 30’ north, governs the surveys in 
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the Indian Territory, and in Oklahoma Territory all surveys east of 
100° west longitude from Greenwich. 

The Cimarron meridian, in longitude 103° west from Greenwich, 
extends from latitude 36° 30’ to 37° north, and with the base line in 
latitude 36° 30’ north, governs the surveys in Oklahoma Territory 
west of 100° west longitude from Greenwich. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


How the Weather Fixes Train Loads. —The following is 
from the Pitisburg Dispatch of recent date: 

“There is a closer relation between the Weather Bureau and the 
operation of freight trains than is generally known. On the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, and in reference to train movements from Pittsburg to 
the West and Northwest, this is particularly the case. 

“Every day at noon the freight transportation department of the 
lines receives the weather report for the ensuing twenty-four hours 
from Observer Cox of Chicago. His district extends from the Rocky 
Mountains to the line dividing eastern Indiana from Ohio, and his 
standing for accuracy is such that, in the winter season particularly, 
the make-up of trains is arranged in accordance with Cox’s reports— 
that is, the hauling capacity of a freight engine is decided upon on 
receipt of the daily bulletin. To this end four classes are arranged, 
designated alphabetically. The report being favorable places the 
engine’s load in class A, or full capacity, 1,750 tons. Class B denotes 
a reasonably good weather report, but limits the locomotive’s load to 
1,625 tons. Still worse weather means a reduction of the load to 
1,475 tons, or 150 tons less than class B. When Mr. Cox announces 
specially bad weather the order goes out for class D, which means that 
no engine shall leave Pittsburg for the West with more than 1,225 
tons. In this way delays through storms and snowfalls and extreme 
low temperature are greatly lessened. 

“In the case of stock trains, class A is not 1,750, but 1,450 tons, 
and for high-class freight running at higher speed than ordinary 
freight, this class means only 1,525 tons per train, with the same 
allowance for the three lower classes as is given above. 

“The load having been established in the office of the superintend- 
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ent of freight transportation in accordance with the weather report, 
the order of the superintendent goes out to the trainmasters and 
thence to the yardmasters, who arrange the engine’s load in accord- 
ance with instructions. Jt is doubtful if the United States Weather 
Bureau finds more practical application anywhere than in operating 
freight trains out of Pittsburg to the West.”—Monthly Weather 
Review, September, 1902. 


Principal Sources of the Agricultural Imports of the 
United States.—During the five fiscal years 1894-1898 the agricul- 
tural imports of the United States had an average annual value of 
$368,748,457. Sugar, coffee, hides and skins, wool, silk, vegetable 
fibres, fruits, tea, tobacco, and wines were the articles imported most 
extensively. Measured in value, these ten items formed over four- 
fifths of our total import trade in agricultural products for the period 
mentioned, their combined value averaging above $300,000,000 a year. 

Of this sum more than one-half was paid for two commodities— 
sugar and coffee. The average yearly value of the sugar imports for 
1894-1898 amounted to $9,418,685, while that of the coffee imports 
was recorded at $83,570,106. 

The countries that contribute most to the suppiy of these two 
products are naturally the leading factors in our agricultural import 
trade. According io the statistics for 1894-1898, Brazil, which fur- 
nishes about two-thirds of the coffee imported into the United States, 
headed the list. Our agricultural imports from this South American 
country during the five years had an average annual vaiue of $59,617,- 
524, or 16 per cent of the total valuation placed upon imported prod- 
ucts of agriculture. Aside from coffee, the leading articles were sugar 
and hides. 

- Cuba, the principal source of the sugar purchased by the United 
States, ranked next to Brazil in importance. The average yearly 
value for 1894-1898 of our agricultural imports from the island 
amounted to $37,403,232, or 10 per cent of the total. After sugar, 
the most important items were tobacco and fruits. 

Under normal conditions, our imports of agricultural produce 
from Cuba are much larger than is indicated by the average for 1894- 
1898. During the period mentioned there was a remarkable falling 
off, the import value for 1898 amounting to only $13,158,036, as 
compared with $72,451,355 for 1894. In 1894 Cuba stood foremost 
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among the sources of our agricultural imports, the products received 
from the island during that year exceeding in value those from Brazil. 

After Brazil and Cuba, according to the returns for 1894-1898, 
the United Kingdom was the most important contributor to our 
import trade in the products of agriculture.. The average annual 
value of the agricultural matter purchased from the United Kingdom 
amounted to $33,084,065, or about 9 per cent of the total. A large 
part of these imports consisted of produce of British dependencies 
that was re-exported by the mother country. Wool and hides were 
the leading articles. Feathers, cotton, tea, flax, sugar, and spirituous 
liquors were also items of considerable importance. 

Germany ranked fourth among the sources of supply, the agricul- 
tural imports from that country during 1894-1898 having an average 
yearly value of $23,004,787, or about 6 per cent of the total. Aside 
from beet sugar, which formed the principal item, the most important 
articles were hides, hops, rice and rice flour, wines, bristles, coffee, 
and spirituous liquors. Some of the leading products received from 
Germany were re-exports. 

China was fifth in importance among the sources of our agricul- 
tural imports, furnishing nearly 5 per cent of the total, with an 
average yearly value of $17,278,849. Tea and silk were the principal 
items. Of the tea imported during 1894-1898, more than one-half 
came from China.. Other Chinese products received in considerable 
quantities were wool, hides, opium, and rice. 

Our agricultural imports from Japan in the period mentioned 
were nearly as large as those from China, the average yearly value 
being $16,892,735. Silk was decidedly the most important item. 
About one-half of our importations of this product for 1894-1898 
came from Japan. Japan also furnished over a third of the tea 
imported. Aside from silk and tea, the only article of much impor- 
tance was rice. 

From France we imported during 1894-1898 products of agricul- 
ture that averaged $6,606,846 a year in total value. Wines, hides, 
wool, silk, fruit and nuts, and vegetable oils were the leading items. 

Italy sold us agricultural products having an average annual 
value for the five years of $14,057,239. The principal articles were 
silk, fruits and nuts, argols, vegetable oils, hemp, macaroni, cheese, 
and wines. 

The agricultural imports from Mexico had an average yearly value 
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of $13,094,462. Coffee constituted the largest item. The imports of 
vegetable fibres were second in value, sisal grass being the leading 
variety. Other items of importance were cattle, hides, vanilla beans, 
fruits, and tobacco. 

From the Dutch East Indies there were large agricultural imports 
to the average yearly value of $12,600,172. A large part of this sum 
was paid for cane sugar. The only other imports of much importance 
were coffee and spices. 

The Hawaiian Islands were the source of agricultural imports 
having an average value of $12,073,440 a year. After sugar, which 
formed the principal part of the trade, the principal items were rice, 
coffee, bananas, and hides. 

Our imports of agricultural produce from the British West Indies 
had an average annual value of $9,901,839. Sugar was also the chief 
import from this source. Among other articles the most important 
were bananas, oranges, cocoanuts, cocoa, coffee, and spices. 

From Canada we imported a large variety of farm products, the 
total value averaging $9,883,491 a year. The leading items included 
cattle, sheep, and horses, hides, wool, hay, potatoes, beans and peas, 
tobacco, barley, and flax. 

The Netherlands furnished agricultural products to the average 
yearly value of $8,961,119. Sumatra tobacco comprised about half 
of these imports, the remainder consisting chiefly of sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, vegetable oils, rice, bulbs, seeds, spices, hides, cheese, and flax. 

From the British East Indies agricultural imports with an average 
annual value of $8,910,011 were received. Jute, indigo, hides, vege- 
table oils, coffee, tea, and spices were the principal items. 

Our agricultural imports from Venezuela averaged in value 
$7,893,938 a year. They consisted largely of coffee, Venezuela rank- 
ing next to Brazil as a source of supply. The only other items of 
much importance were cocoa, hides, and feathers. 

Argentina supplied imports of farm produce having an average 
annual value of $7,361,272. Animal products, such as hides, wool, 
gut, and bones, formed the principal part of the trade. 

From Egypt there were agricultural imports averaging $5,020,765 
a year. Egyptian cotton was the leading factor. Sugar and goat- 
skins were about the only additional items of value. 

The several countries mentioned above include all the sources 
from which products of agriculture having an average annual value 
in excess of $5,000,000 were imported during 1894-1898. 
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Our agricultural imports from the Philippine Islands, consisting 
chiefly of Manila hemp and sugar, averaged very close to $5,000,000, 
however, the exact figures being $4,925,669.—Sources of the Agric. 
Imports of the U. 8., 1894-1898. 


The World’s Largest Ranch.—In the Panhandle of Texas is 
located the largest ranch in the West and also in the world, according 
to the Chicago Tribune. It is known as the “X. I. T.,” the “Capitol 
Syndicate,” or “Farwell” ranch, and contains over 3,000,000 acres of 
land. It is owned principally by ex-Senator Charles B. Farwell and 
his brother John of Chicago, and was acquired by them about sixteen 
years ago. At that time the people of Texas needed and desired a 
capitol building, but no funds were obtainable with which to erect 
one. There were, however, immense tracts of unoccupied land in 
the state, and the legislature offered this one to anybody who would 
construct the necessary building. Mr. Farwell organized a syndicate 
in Chicago and accepted the offer. Now their fine granite capitol 
is the pride of Texas citizens, and thousands of thoroughbred Here- 
ford, Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn cattle roam over what was 
formerly waste land. 

The ranch lies in the staked plains. It has an altitude at its 
northern extremity of 4,700 feet and at the southern end of 2,300. 
Its greatest length is 200 miles. Its average width is about twenty-five 
miles. It is situated in the extreme northwestern corner of Texas 
and covers all or a portion of nine different counties. The state of 
Connecticut could not contain it, and it would cover the states of 
Rhode Island and Delaware combined and then lap over on adjoining 
states. Fifteen hundred miles of wire fence inclose the 5,000 square 
miles within its boundaries and separate the different divisions of the 
tract. The services of a head foreman, seven assistant foremen, and 
about one hundred and twenty-five cowboys are requisite for the work 
upon it. 

There are 300 wells upon the land, and these, in addition to 
prairie lakes, dry in rainless seasons, running streams, and reservoirs 
built to conserve the surface water, afford drinking water for the 
stock. The wells are from 100 to 400 feet in depth. They are unaf- 
fected by drought and have a constant flow of good pure water. Each 
well, when supplied with a windmill and reserve tank, will furnish 
water for 500 to 1,000 head of stock. In the summer time, when 
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there is not sufficient wind sometimes to run the windmills, a gasoline 
engine is used to run them. 

There are only two towns upon the ranch—Channing and Texline. 
The main headquarters are at Channing. There a daily record of the 
rainfall, temperature and snowfall is kept. A telephone system con- 
nects the headquarters with every division, and a stampede or any- 
thing that occurs out of the ordinary routine is known at headquarters 
as soon as it happens. The top wire of the fences is a telephone wire, 
insulated at the posts. When a gate is made in a fence two upright 
poles are placed on either side of it above the height of a load of hay 
or any tall object that might pass through it, and the wire is stretched 
over these poles and down on the other side of the fence again. This 
system of telephoning is used on many isolated ranches in the West, 
connecting them with other ranches and the nearest towns. To keep 
his telephone in working order, a man must keep his fences in repair. 

The soil is a black, fertile loam and is covered with buffalo, mes- 
quite, and other grasses, which cure upon their stems in the dry season 
and furnish pasturage both summer and winter. Cattle from the 
ranch have taken many prizes in stock expositions throughout the 
country. Shipments are made to Chicago, New York and Europe. 
The herds have gradually been enlarged and improved. Upon the 
small ranches 90 to 95 per cent of the calves from the stock are 
branded each year, but upon the large tracts not so great a percentage 
is obtained, as it is more difficult to shelter and protect them. The 
only loss is a small per cent by an occasional “norther” in the winter 
time. 

The day of the large ranchmen is passing away. It is found to 
be more profitable to do business on a smaller scale, in proportion 
to the outlay involved. Since the opening of Oklahoma, the country 
is being more thickly settled, lands have risen in value, and many 
of the large ranches are being cut up into smaller ones. The next in 
size to the X. I. T. are two ranches of a million acres each. Though 
the Farwell ranch has been utilized heretofore as one vast body of 
land, a portion of it is to be divided and sold. The head foreman has 
charge of the entire tract, but there are many divisions of thousands 
of acres each in charge of assistant foremen or employes. 

The cowboys keep fences in repair, grease windmills, look after the 
eattle—often having to ride long distances after straying bunches— 
assist in the round-ups and brand calves. When at work on outlying 
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portions of the land a “chuck” wagon follows them from place to 
place, with a cook in charge. It contains a complete camping outfit, 
and the men take their meals upon the ground around it. They often 
sleep for weeks in the open air upon the ground, living constantly in 
- the saddle during the days. Bacon, coffee, and Mexican beans are 
the staple articles of a cowboy’s diet, varied sometimes by biscuits 
and canned food. They become expert ropers, riders and judges of 
cattle. Sometimes one is promoted to a position as foreman or leaves 
to become the owner of a small ranch. Their average wages are $25 
a month and board, with much higher salaries for the foremen. The 
head foreman upon the X. I. T. receives a salary of $3,500 a year, 
with house rent free and provisions and medical attendance provided. 
The company has numerous storehouses at convenient points, and 
freight wagons to haul supplies from the railroads. 


Localization of Industries.—T'wo government documents re- 
cently published contain a list of the chief causes which have operated 
in this country to determine the location of particular industries. 
These lists should be of value to teachers of commercial geography, 
especially as they are accompanied by a wealth of illustrations. 

The first list is found in the seventh volume of the Twelfth 
Census, Manufactures, Part I, page CCX. Seven causes of localiza- 
tion are enumerated as follows: 

Nearness to materials. 

Nearness to markets. 

Water power. 

Favorable climate. 

A supply of labor. 

Capital available for investment in manufacture. 
Momentum of an early start. 

The second list, found in the 19th volume of the Report of the 
Industrial Commission, pages 500-501, is very similar to the first: 

1. Water power. 

2. Climate. 

3. Accessibility of raw materials. 

4. Railroad rates or cost of transportation. 

5. Cost of labor. 

6. Supply of labor with or skill accustomed to the processes 
of the manufacture. 
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?. Legislative favor or restrictions, such as exemption from taxes, 
or factory laws. 

This by no means exhausts the list of important influences which 
can be brought out in a discussion with a class and effectively illus- 
trated from local institutions. The topic is one of the most valuable 
of commercial geography. E. D. J. 


Cuban Sea-Island Cotton.—It is said the discovery has been 
made that Sea Island cotton of a superior quality can be grown in 
Cuba. Heretofore the cotton of this kind grown in the United States 
has been regarded as the best cotton in the world. But report now 
declares that the cotton produced in Cuba has a longer fibre than the 
American cotton and that the product per acre is much greater than 
in our own sea islands. Confirmation of these statements will be 
awaited with much interest. Probability appears to favor them. The 
soil of Cuba is singularly rich, the season is long and hot, and the 
humidity great. All the conditions that exist in the islands off our 
own Southern Atlantic coast may be supposed to exist in the island of 
Cuba in an intensified form. There are several reasons why develop- 
ment in Cuba of a large crop of long-staple cotton would be a matter 
for rejoicing. One is that the price of such cotton would be likely 
to decline, while the spinning industry would benefit by an increase 

in the available sepply. Another reason is that our spinners would 
be relieved of much of their dependence for such cotton upon Egypt, 
for their wants would be supplied from an American source. Still 
another reason is that Cuba would acquire a new and profitable indus- 
try which would attract immigration, employ her own people and 
help her towards that acquisition of wealth by which alone she can 
hope to maintain her newly acquired independence.—The Teztile 
Record. E. D. J. 


Revival of the Sailing Ship.—Not only in the United States 
but in Europe the construction and use of sailing vessels has recently 
taken on a new lease of life. The multi-masted schooner of big 
tonnage has become a favorite type of sailing vessel in the United 
States. These fore-and-aft-rigged craft have gradually increased the 
number of their spars from two to seven, the latter being the latest 
production of an eastern shipyard. There is a big fleet of six-masted 
schooners in eastern waters, and the seven-masted steel vessel, with a 
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cargo-carrying capacity of 11,000 tons, which was recently launched - 
in Maine, is to be followed by others of the same rig and tonnage. 
These vessels possess great speed, in addition to their extraordinary 
cargo capacity, and they are endowed with the additional advantage 
of being immensely cheaper to operate than either steam vessels or 
square-rigged ships of one-half their tonnage. The seven-masted 
schooners which are being turned out of the eastern shipyards are 
primarily intended for the coal-carrying trade on the Atlantic sea- 
board, but their builders intend ultimately to employ them in the 
trade between the Pacific coast and the Orient.—Bradstreet’s. 
E. D. J. 


The Closing and Opening of Navigation for the World’s 
Great Grain Ports.—As an illustration of the effect of climate upon 
transportation and particularly on the world’s grain trade, some data 
given in the Corn Trade Year-Book on the closing of the great grain 
ports by ice may be of interest. 


Closing Period. 


St. Petersburg, November 20. 

Sea of Azov, November 20. 

Montreal and North American Lakes, December 1. 
Nikolaievsk, December 15—unless kept open by ice breakers. 
Braila and Galatz, December 15. 

Sulina and Odessa, about mid-winter. 

Russian ports on the Baltic—frequently about Christmas. 
Libau not often closed. 

Crimean ports and Novorossiysk—very rarely closed. In the latter 
part of December, 1890, practically all Russian and Danubian ports 
were closed for a short while. 

Bulgarian and Roumelian ports never close. 


Re-opening Period. 


Nikolaievsk, Braila and Galatz, March 25. 

Sea of Azov, March 30. 

Baltic ports—partial re-opening April 6. 

North American Lakes and Canada, April 10. 

Montreal and St. Petersburg, May 1. E. D. J. 
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Current Articles on Commerce and Industry.— 
‘ American Merchant Marine (Ill.), Scientific American, Decem- 
er 13. 

Anthracite Mining, Labor and Life in (continued), Engineering 
and Mining Journal, December 6. 

Bituminous Fuels, Smokeless Combustion, Stoves and Hardware 
Reporter, December 11. 

Canada as a Grain Producer, Bradstreet’s, December 6. 

Figs, American, American Agriculturalist, December 13. 

Gold “Marauding” in French Guiana, Engineering and Mining 
Journal, December 13. 
Great Lakes Transportation (Ill.), Scientific American, Decem- 
ber 13. 

Guatemala’s Earthquakes (Ill.), Scientific American, Decem- 
ber 6. 

Ireland, Agricultural Co-operation in (with map), American 
Agriculturalist, December 6. 

Locomotive, History of the American (Ill.), Scientific American, 
December 13. 

Panama Canal, Engineering Magazine, December. 

Pencil Making, The Manufacturer, December 1. 

Provisioning an Atlantic Liner (Ill.), Scientific American, De- 
cember 13. 

Railroad System of the United States (with charts), Scientific 
American, December 13. 

Sericulture, American, Scientific American, December 6. 

Timber of the Far West, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Decem- 
ber 5. 

Toys and Dolls, Manufacture of (Ill.), Scientific American, De- 
cember 6. 

United States, Economic Life of (A German View), Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance, October. ED. J. 


Labor in Southern Mexico.—The chief difficulty encountered 
by the planters of Southern Mexico is the absence of a steady and 
abundant supply of labor. There are natives enough living in the 
region to furnish all the labor needed for a long time to come; but 
their wants are so few that but a small proportion of them care to 
work hard on a plantation. As laborers they are docile and willing, 
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but shiftless, unenergetic, and of little intelligence. While the region 
is free from serious crimes, and large sums of money are constantly 
transported from place to place with no thought of danger, the native 
population is much given to petty thieving, which causes such crops 
as pineapples and vanilla to melt away almost beneath the eyes of the 
proprietor. ‘The price of labor has practically doubled within the 
last three or four years. While but recently a laborer could be hired 
for fifty cents in silver a day, with an additional twenty-five cents for 
his keep, at the present time wages in some places are as high as a 
dollar and a half in silver per day. This is due to the competition 
among the many plantations that have been recently established. 

The manner of procuring labor on the Isthmus is quite unique. 
Twice a year, in September and February, large feasts are held at the 
larger towns. These are attended by all the mozos, or native laborers, 
of the region. The planters, too, repair to the seat of festivities. 
They come laden down with sacks of money, which they lend with 
lavish hand to any laborers who may apply to them, or whom they 
can induce to become their debtors. The dollars thus lent readily 
take wings amid the attractions of the fair, and when the last fumes 
of enthusiasm and aguardiente are leaving the mozo’s brain, he finds 
himself the bond slave of the obliging planter who so readily advanced 
him money. He becomes one of the planter’s cuadrilla, or gang, and 
works on the plantation until the time of the next feast. Under ‘this 
system the planters are obliged constantly to maintain agencies for 
the enlistment of laborers, and they find themselves twice a year 
under the necessity of practically renewing their entire labor force. 
Of course, the old Mexican haciendas, with their settled peon laborers, 
who are kept in check by the moral suasion of the hacienda priest, 
know little of the difficulties that confront the foreigner who has to 
hire his labor from season to season. _ 

To relieve this situation, a movement has been started to import 
coolie laborers from Asia for the use of the large plantations. Nego- 
tiations with the Indian Government have, however, so far been 
unsuccessful. But an American corporation has developed a most 
comprehensive plan of labor supply. A navigation company is to 
bring Chinese coolies to Mexico, where they are to be employed at 
first in the coast fisheries belonging to the corporation. From among 
the coolies thus imported the company will furnish laborers to the 
plantations on a five-year contract, at the price of thirty-five dollars 
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a month each. In order to avoid possible difficulties in obtaining 
laborers, the corporation has enlisted the cooperation of the “six 
great companies” of San Francisco. Moreover, in order to make the 
stay of the coolies agreeable to them, it will import provisions and 
articles of personal use from the Chinese Empire, and will furnish 
them to the laborers from its own stores. The labor gangs are to be 
placed under Chinese foremen, so that the plantation manager will 
be relieved of all trouble in hiring and directing the men. The 
adoption of a system of this kind is imperatively necessary if trop- 
ical agriculture in Mexico is to succeed on a large scale. The present 
labor supply is too uncertain, and this uncertainty, especially during 
the time of harvest, might result in irreparable loss to the planter. 
The Mexican Government itself recognizes this fact, and is ready to 
assist any honest enterprise that will provide a solution of the diffi- 
culty.—Forum, January, 1902. 


EDITORIALS 


GEOGRAPHY AND NATURE STUDY 


HERE is a great need in this country for an increased emphasis, 
in elementary geography teaching, of the relation between 
geographic facts and the daily life of the pupils. Nature Study and 
Geography at present are recognized as two parallel subjects in the 
elementary course of study, that deal with the physical and life envi- 
ronment of the child. It is to be hoped that the time may come 
eventually when this arbitrary division of science work will cease to 
exist, when geography will -win its right to the title of a science 
and when it will no longer even be implied that geography does not 
deal with Nature. This desired end can only be secured through the 
better ordering of the present cosmos called Nature Study, and 
through the coordination of the two subjects so that their mutual 
relations may be brought out, and a unified course in science in the 
elementary course, as a whole, be developed. 
Geography at the same time must become more practical and more 
personal in its tone, while its value as a disciplinary subject is con- 
tinually increased. For those large numbers of pupils in this country 
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who live in small towns or in rural districts, and who therefore enjoy 
the privileges of a back yard, geography may be an eminently prac- 
tical subject. 

Geography, of all subjects, should start from the earth, and no 
apology is necessary for urging that the subject should help the agri- 
cultural boy or girl to be a better agriculturist. The disciplinary and 
cultural value may not only not be decreased, but may even be 
increased, if proper emphasis be given to the problems of tillage, 
sewerage, drainage, orchard planting, good roads, etc., that depend 
intimately on the earth and air conditions of a region. The Southern 
Education Board has taken as a key thought that in all the develop- 
ment of education in the rural school in southern states, the work 
must be based on the children’s lives and environment, and that it 
must be helpful in daily life. It is only by working from a founda- 
tion that takes into account existing conditions that we can hope to 
rise a step or two each school generation toward the ideal. Geography 
has suffered from its remoteness, but the time is ripe for a change for 
the better, for the progress of the last decade in the higher schools 
and colleges has brought out many hitherto neglected factors in 
geography, that will in time prove their eminent value in all element- 
ary schools, if they be treated not theoretically but as personally 
related to each community and individual. 


REVIEWS 


Commercial and Industrial Geography: A Text-Book for Schools, Colleges 
and Private Reference. By John J. MacFarlane. Size 8x6 inches. Pp. 
xiv, 383, xxiv, 1902. Baltimore: Sadler-Rowe Company. 


MacFarlane’s Commercial and Industrial Geography is intended primar- 
ily to serve as a guide in the study of commercial geography in schools and 
colleges. In the ‘‘Introduction’’ will be found some miscellaneous facts 
which form a necessary foundation for an effective study of the facts and 
principles of commercial geography. The first part of the book deals with 
commercial products classed as products of agriculture, forests, fisheries, mines 
and manufacture. In each case the product is considered in relation to its 
class and a brief exposition is made of its methods of production, its nature 
and uses, the quantity produced and the geographical distribution of the 
production. The second part deals with the commercial geography of the 
various countries. A very brief statement is made of facts relating to loca- 
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tion, topography, climate, area, population, ‘‘ productions,’’ commerce, chief 
cities and ports, transportation, weights and measures, currency, and language. 
The third part of the book is entitled ‘‘Controls and Adjustments,’’ and is 
a collection of materials not fitting in elsewhere, but which might perhaps 
have been better put in the ‘‘Introduction.’’ The book concludes with an 
appendix (which is not mentioned in the table of contents), giving a brief 
list of ‘‘supplementary publications,’’ official and unofficial, and a number 
of statistical tables. The list of publications is worth little or nothing be- 
cause of the omission of important titles and because of the absence of any 
characterization of the books mentioned. The statistical tables are fairly 
good. 

From what has been said of Part I and Part II it is seen that the author 
uses two methods where most writers of texts on commercial geography employ 
only the one or the other. One method is used in Part I, where the author deals 
with one commodity after the other, making only incidental reference to 
countries. The other is used in Part II, where the material is grouped by 
countries, so as to give a view of the situation in each. The author seems 
to have avoided any great amount of duplication and his use of both methods 
certainly has some advantages. 

Throughout the book the author makes free use of maps and charts, which 
are unfortunately not mentioned in the table of contents. Thus the book 
is not as effective as it might well be. The lack of a good index is also to 
be regretted. A. 


Lessons in Geography for Classes in State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
By Professor William C. Moore. Pp. 32. Published by the Author. 


The Series of Lessons in Geography published by Professor Moore under 
the duplicated title of Outline in Geography and Lessons in Geography, is an 
interesting illustration of how far a home environment can be utilized in class 
work. The series covers work from the second to the eighth year inclusive 

, in the model school of the Normal School, and serves also as a basis for work 
i in the normal training classes. The suggestions are very practical, especially 
for New England teachers. R. E. D. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Elementary Commercial Geography. By Cyrus C. Adams. Pp. xii, 351. 
1902. D. Appleton & Co. 


An abridgment of the author’s large book, that is equally accurate and 


practical. To be reviewed later. 


Home Geography for Primary Grades. By Harold W. Fairbanks. Pp. 
236, 1902. Educational Publishing Co. 


A beginner’s book dealing with common phenomena of physical and life 
geography, and extensively illustrated. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Tarr & McMurry’s Geographies—SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES. 

New England, by Philip Emerson; pp. 128, 1901. 

New York, by R. H. Whitbeck; pp. 115, 1901. 

Pennsylvania, by W. W. Rupert; pp. 101, 1902. 

Virginia, by J. A. C. Chandler and W. L. "Foursbee; pp- 59, 1902. 

Ohio, by Stella S. Wilson; pp. 100, 1902. 

Kansas, by George W. Winans; pp. 47, 1902. 

Utah, by Marcus E. Jones; pp. 142, 1902. 

Prepared to accompany Tarr & McMurry’s series of geographies and 
hence of uniform size with them. The volume on New England is an excellent 
example of what a State reader should be. 


A Teacher's Manual of Geography. By Charles McMurry. Pp. 107. 
1902. The Macmillan Company. 


Written primarily to show how the Tarr & McMurry’s geographies can 
be used tothe best advantage. Abounding in practical suggestions for indi- 
vidual work by pupils. To be reviewed later. 


Macmillan’s Short Geography of the World. By George F. Bosworth, 
Pp. 197. 1902. Macmillan & Co. (London.) 


An encyclopedic summary of cold facts about the world, in which a little 
over five pages is devoted to the United States. Maps are very crude. 


The World Almanac and Encyclopedia. Pp. 541. 1903. 


An up-to-date volume treating a host of varied topics and accompanied 
by an excellent index. Very helpful to all teachers. 


The Weather and Practical Methods of Forecasting It. By E. B. Dunn. 
Pp. viii, 356. 1902. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A practical volume dealing with the more common features of the weather 
and planned for popular usage. Style choppy and hence not easy reading. 
To be reviewed later. 


Europe, Vou. II, THe Nortu-West. By Geo. G. Chisholm. Pp. xxviii, 742. 
1902. Edward Stanford, London. 


The latest and last volume in Stanford’s Compendium of Geography. 
Should be generally used for reference. To be reviewed later. 


Lakes of South-Eastern Wisconsin. By N. M. Fenneman. Pp. xv, 178. 
Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey, 1902. 


An inclusive and scholarly account of the lake conditions and history of 


lake development in Wisconsin. Well illustrated and especially planned for 
teachers. 


Mont Pelee — the Tragedy of Martinique. By Angelo Heilprin. Pp. 
xiii, 335. J. B. Lippincott & Company. 1903. 


An sconiion and very graphic account of the eruptions of 1902 in the 
Lesser Antilles, written by an expert observer from first hand knowledge. 
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NEWS NOTES 


THE American Geographical Society of New York City recently 
received a bequest of five thousand dollars from Judge Charles P. 
Daly, for more than thirty years president of the society, the sum to 
be used for founding a gold medal “to be awarded, from time to time, 
for distinction in geographical discovery and science.” 

The first award was made on December 11, 1902, to Lieut. Robert 
E. Peary, in recognition of the value of his work in the Arctic regions 
between 1898 and 1902. 


THE first paper on the program of the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence in Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 24-26, is entitled 
“The Human Side of Geography,” by Superintendent L. E. Wolffe of 
San Antonio, Texas. This paper will be a review of Professor W. M. 
Davis’ suggestive article on Systematic Geography presented for dis- 
cussion before the National Society for the Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion in 1902. 


Tue highest mountain in North America is Mt. McKinley, found 
in Alaska in latitude 63° 4’ north, longitude 151’ west. The altitude 
of the mountain exceeds 20,000 feet, but the exact figures can not be 
given now. This mountain was explored to the snow line in 1902 by 
Messrs. Brooks and Reaburn of the U. 8. Geological Survey, who pre- 
sent a plan for climbing the mountain in the National Geographic 
Magazine for January, 1903. 


GEOGRAPHICAL exhibitions as a means of arousing interest in the 
value and possibilities of geographical teaching have often been urged 
in this JourNAL and its predecessors. A recent exhibition arranged 
by Miss Alicia De Riemer of the Stevens Point Normal School, Wis- 
consin, deserves mention as being a very successful example of the 
possibilities of geographical exhibitions. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 


THE AIMS AND 


GEOGRAPHY TO 

THE PLACE WHICH 

IT OUGHT TO HOLD 

IN THE SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM AP- 

PEARS TO ME A 

MATTER OF VITAL 

MOMENT: FIRST 

FROM THE VALUE 

- OF THE SUBJECT 

AS A BRANCH OF KNOWLEDGE; AND 
SECONDLY, BECAUSE IT OFFERS A 
CURE FOR WHAT I CONCEIVE TO BE 
A RADICAL DEFECT IN OUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHOD, NAMELY, THE WANT 
OF ANY EFFECTIVE DISCIPLINE IN 
HABITS OF OBSERVATION. IT MAY BE 
BEGUN ON THE VERY THRESHOLD OF 
SCHOOL LIFE, AND MAY BE PURSUED 
IN EVER-INCREASING FULNESS OF DE- 
TAIL AND BREADTH OF VIEW UP TO 
THE END OF THAT TIME. NO OTHER 
SUBJECT CAN FOR A MOMENT BE COM- 
PARED WITH IT IN THIS RESPECT. IT 
SERVES AS COMMON GROUND ON WHICH 
THE CLAIMS OF LITERATURE, HISTORY, 
AND SCIENCE MAY BE RECONCILED. 
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